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HOOKES’S ‘AMANDA.’ 
(See 6 §. vii. 7, 36, 117, 129.) 

Ir may be remembered that in the begin- 
ning of 1883 this scarce book formed the 
subject of a correspondence in these columns. 
I had recently purchased a copy from the 
library of the late Mr. F. Ouvry; and although 
it was generally in very fine condition, I had 
a suspicion that in some respects it was not 

uite perfect. So uncertain, however, were 
the bibliographers on the subject that the 
auctioneers, in cataloguing the book, failed 
to record any imperfections. The corre- 
spondence, though inconclusive to some ex- 
tent, was of use in enabling me to assure 
myself of the true condition of the book, and, 
in verification of the old saying ‘‘ Tout vient 
a point 4 qui sait attendre,” I have been 
successful, after the lapse of two-and-twenty 
years, in completing my copy from other 
imperfect examples, and converting it into 
perhaps as fine a copy as there is in existence. 
A difficulty arose from the fact that Mr. 
Hazlitt, in his ‘Collections and Notes,’ p. 176, 
recorded a leaf of Errata. I have convinced 
myself, after an examination of several copies 
that no separate leaf of Errata ever belonged 
to the book. The Zrrata are, in fact, printed 


at the bottom of the leaf a4, verso; and, 
as an old and respected correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.,’ R. R. (the late Mr. Robert Roberts, 
of Boston), pointed out, if the Hrrata had 
been printed subsequently on a separate leaf, 
leaf a4 would have been cancelled. But it 
is a curious fact, which has hitherto esca 
the notice of bibliographers, that the first 
impression of this leaf actually was cancelled, 
and an addition to the Hrrata was made in 
the leaf that replaced it. In the first im- 
pression the Errata were printed in six lines, 
the last entry being “in the Epist. Dedic. 
blab-cheek’t for blub-cheek’t.” In the revised 
leaf another line, containing the following 
entries, is added to the Hrrata. making 
seven lines in all: “p, 80, 1, 23, Zradesmen 
for Aradesmen, ibid, Querp. coat for Querpo 
coat.” Over the Hrrata there is a poem of 
sixteen lines, headed ‘The Authour to the 
Ladies.’ In the cancelled leaf the thirteenth 
line runs, 

With the most heav'nly sweetest lovely, she— 
while in the revised leaf commas are inserted 
as under :— 

With the most heavn'ly, sweetest, lovely, she— 
All the copies that I have seen, except that 
which I obtained from Mr. Ouvry’s collection, 
have the revised leaf, and, by a stroke of 
luck, I have been able to make up my own 
copy with both the cancelled and the substi- 
tuted leaves. 

The title and correct collation of the book 
are as follows :— 

** Amanda, | A | Sacrifice | To an 
Goddesse, | | | py 
Heart to a| Sweet - Heart. | By V. H. of Trinity- 
Colledge in Cambridge. | —Unus & alter | Forsitan 
hee spernet juvenis— | —Sed quisquis es accipe 
chartas, | Scribe.— | London, Printed by 7’. R. and 
E. M. for Hum- | phrey Tuckey, at the signe of the 
| Zagle, near St. Dunstans Church. 


Collation: Small octavo, pp. [xxiv] -+ 192, 
consisting of half-title, *‘ Amanda,” pp. [i, ii], 
verso blank ; frontispiece inserted, and not 
included in register, facing title-page ; title, 
as above, pp. [iii, iv], verso blank ; dedication 
“To the Honourable Edward Mountague,” 
&ec., pp. [v, xiii]; p. [xiv] blank ; Compli- 
mentary Verses, pp. [xv-xxi]; ‘The Author 
to the Reader,’ pp. [xxii, xxiii]; ‘The Authour 
to the Ladies,’ p. [xxiv], with Zrrata at foot 
of page ; ‘Amanda,’ pp. 1-88; pp. [89, 90] 
blank ; title-page, “ Miscellanea Poetica,” &c., 
RP (91, 92]; dedication ‘‘Ornatissimo viro, 

ro Alexandro Akehurst,” &c., pp. 93-96 ; 

p- [97, 98] blank. with the exception of 
etter H on recto; Poems, pp. 99 (misprinted 
299)—191; p. [192] blank. The signatures 
are Al—A8, al—a4, B—N in eight, comprising . 
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12 leaves, exclusive of the frontis- 
piece, and 96 leaves of text, aggregating 108 
leaves. The blank leaves noted in the colla- 
tion are G5 and Hi. The following a 
are misnumbered, the correct figures being 
given in brackets: [99], 299; [102], 202 ; iets 
203 ; [106], 206 ; [107], 207 ; [110], 210; [111], 

Perfect copies of ‘Amanda’ are of great 
rarity ,* and even that in the British Museum 
lacks the half-title, and is in generally poor 
condition, the frontispiece turning its back 
upon the title-page, instead of facing it. This 
half-title has the word “ Amanda” printed 
vertically upon it, the type, with a comma 
after the name, being the same setting as that 
of the name on the title-page. The frontis- 
piece is said by a former possessor of my 
copy to be “the ches-daurre of Faithorne, 
the best engraver of his day.” Copies either 
without the half-title or the frontispiece, or 
the blank leaves G5 and H1, are not in- 
frequently met with; and the last perfect 
copy which contained all these desiderata 
that I can trace in the sales realized 37/. at 
Sotheby’s on 17 May, 1901 (lot 311), and has 
probably gone to America. 

An excellent account of ‘Amanda’ was 
given in the New York Philobiblion, 1863, ii, 
87, 105. Though the literary interest of the 
book is small, Hookes was a reader of 
Shakespeare, and several faint echoes of the 
great dramatist were pointed out by R. R. at 
the last reference that I have cited at the 
head of this note. Hookes draws his allu- 
sions from the most recondite quarters, and 
I will conclude with a passage that might 
give some trouble to a conscientious editor : 
We have good Musick and Musicians here, 

Tf not the best, as good as any where: 

A brave old Irish Harper, and you know 

English or French way few or none out-go 

Our Lutanists ; the Lusemores too I think | 

For Organists, the Sack-buts breath may stink, 

‘And yet old Brownes be sweet, 0’ th Violin ; 
Saunilers plays well, where Magge or Mel han't 


een, 
Then on his Cornet brave thanksgiving Mun, 
Playes on Kings Chappel after Sermons done: 
At those loud blasts, though he’s out-gone by none, 
Yet Cambridge glories in your se/f alone: 
No more but thus, he that heares only you, 
Heares Lillie play, and Doctor Coleman too. 

These lines are from a poem addressed to 
“Mr. Lilly, Musick-Master at Cambridge. 
Dr. Charles Coleman is commemorated in the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ as well as Davis Mell ; and 
doubtless Saunders, Magge, and Mun are not 
forgotten in musical circles at the University. 

W. F. Priveavx. 


* They will be found in the Bodleian and in the 
Dyce Library at South Kensington. 


MONTAIGNE, WEBSTER, AND MARSTON: 
DR. DONNE AND WEBSTER. 
(See ante, pp. 41, 121, 201.) 

THE parallels in Montaigne and Marston 
are so numerous and so close that I find it 
will save time and labour to students if I 
record them as they occur in Marston’s work. 
Only close or interesting coincidences in the 
two authors will be noticed, and those that 
have already been dealt with will, of course, 
be excluded from this list, which is far from 
being complete. 

Several of Montaigne’s quotations from 
Latin and other authors are used by Marston 
and Webster :— 

Malheurcux. O miseri quorum gaudia crimen 
habent.—‘ The Dutch Courtezan,’ II. i. 82. 

This sentence occurs in the ‘ Essays,’ book iii. 
chap. v. p. 448, col. 1, the reference being to 
Cor. ‘Gal. El.,’ I. 183. 

We can confidently assume that Marston 
did not consult the original in the above 
case ; and it is still more unlikely that he 
went to St. Jerome for the following, which 
Montaigne cites in the same chapter, p. 438, 
col. 2:— 

Diaboli virtus in lumbis est !—*The Dutch Cour- 

tezan,’ II. i. 92. 
Now, this quotation from St. Jerome comes 
immediately after matter in Montaigne that 
Marston has copied literally in ‘The Fawn,’ 
III. i, 227-36, as will appear in the proper 
place. 

Following the saying of St. Jerome is the 
question of Malheureux as to whether or not 
a wise man may be in love; and then we 
come to Freevill’s saying about living upon 
the smoke of roast-meat. As I have shown 
already, both passages copy Montaigne, still 
the same chapter :— 

Freevill, No matter, sir ; insufficiency and sottish- 
ness are much commendable in a most discommend- 
able action.—LlI. 115-17. 

Literally from Montaigne, same book and 
chapter :— 

And yet if I were to beginne anew, it should bee 
by the very same path and progresse, how fruitlesse 
soever it might proove unto me, insufficiency and 
sottishnesse are commendable in a discommendable 
action.—P. 453, col. 2. 

Montaigne says that love “is a matter 
every where infused, and a centre whereto all 
lines come, all things looke.”—P. 436, col. 1. 

Freevill. Love is the centre in which all lines 
close, the common bond of being.—LI. 121-2. 

Freevill. Incontinence will force a continence ; 

Heat wasteth heat, light defaceth ho 


Nimirum propter continentiam incontinentia neces- 
saria est, incendium ignibus extinguitur: “ Belike 
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we must be incontinent that we may be continent, 
burning is quenched by fire.” —P. 436, col. 2. 
Absentem marmoreamque putes. 
Martial, xi. 60. 
Here again Marston and Montaigne cite the 
same passage, the latter in p. 449, col. 1, and 
the former in ]. 145. 


Malheureux. To kill my friend! O ’tis to kill 
myself ! 
Yet man’s but man’s excrement—man breeding man 
As he does worms ; or this, to spoil this nothing. — 
{ He spits. 
‘The Dutch Courtezan,’ II. ii. 213-15. 
Mr. K. Deighton thinks that the reading of 
this passage should be :— 


Yet man’s but excrement—man breeding man, __ 
As he does worms, or this [He spits], to spoil this 
nothing. : 

‘The Old Dramatists, Conjectural Readings,’ p. 7, 
I agree with the emendation, which is sup- 
ported by the passage which Marston copied : 

There have Philosophers beene found disdaining 
this naturall conjunction: witnesse Aristippus, 
who being urged with the affection he ought his 
children, as proceeding from his loyns, began to 
spit, saying, That also that excrement proceeded 
from him, and that also we engendred wormes and 
lice.—Book i. chap. xxvii. p. 84, col. 1. 


Montaigne declares that the affection be- 
tween man and woman is not to be compared 
with the real friendship that sometimes 
exists between man and man ; the former 
*“languisheth and vanisheth away: enjoying doth 
lose it, as having a corporall end, and subject to 
satietie.”—Book i. chap. xxvii. p. 84, col. 2. 

Malheureux. — to killa friend 
To gain a woman! to lose a virtuous self : 

For appetite and sensual end, whose very having 
Loseth all —— and gives satiety ! 
‘That corporal end, &c. 

‘The Dutch Courtezan,’ IL. ii. 221-5. 


Montaigne and Marston are both very out- 
spoken, they call a spade a spade ; but the 
Frenchman is more refined in his speech than 
his imitator, who—to use a pet phrase of his 
own—is “ gross-jawed”:— 

Non pudeat dicere, quod non pucet sentire. Let 
us not bee ashamed to speake what we shame not 
to thinke......For my part I am_ resolved to dare 
speake whatsoever I dare do.—Book iii. chap. v. 
p. 429, col. 2. 

Beatrice. Fie, Crispinella, you speak too broad. 

Crisp. No jot, sister; let’s ne’er be ashamed to 
speak what we be not ashamed to think : I dare as 
boldly speak venery as think venery.—‘ The Dutch 
Courtezan,’ III. i. 26-9. 

Why was the acte of generation made so naturall, 
so necessary and so just, seeing we feare to speake 
of it without shame, and exclude it from our serious 
and regular discourses; we pronounce to rob, to 
murther, to betray ; and this we dare not but be- 
tweene our teeth.—Book iii. chap. v. p. 431, col. 1. 

Crispinella. Now bashfulness seize you, we pro- 
nounce boldly, robbery, murder, treason, which 


deeds must needs be far more loathsome than an 
act which is so natural, just, and necessary, as that 
of procreation; you shall have an hypocritical 
vestal virgin speak that with close teeth publicly, 
which she will receive with open mouth privately ; 
&c.—* The Dutch Courtezan,’ III. i. 


The worst of my actions or condicions seeme not 
so ugly unto me as I finde it both ugly and base not 
to dare to avouch them. Every one is wary in the 
confession ; we should be as heady in the action.— 
Book iii. chap. v. p. 429, col. 2. 

Crispinella. I give thoughts words, and words 
truth, and truth boldness; she whose honest free- 
ness makes it her virtue to speak what she thinks. 
will make it her necessity to think what is good.— 
*'The Dutch Courtezan,’ III. i. 39-42. 


Is it not herein as in matters of books, which 
being once called in and forbidden, become more 
— and publik?—Book iii. chap. v. p. 431, 
col. 1. 


Crispinella. I love no prohibited things, and yet I 
would have nothing prohibited by policy, but by 
virtue; for as in the fashion of time those books 
that are call’d in are most in sale and request, so in 
nature those actions that are most prohibited are 
most desired.—‘ The Dutch Courtezan,’ III. i. 42-7. 


I love a lightsome and civil discretion, and loathe 
a roughnes and austerity of behaviour......Socrates. 
had a constant countenance, but lightsome and 
smyling: not frowardly constant, as old Crassus, 
who was never seene to laugh. Vertue isa pleasant 
_ buxom quality.—Book iii. chap. v. page 429, 

Crispinella. Fie, fie! virtue is a free, pleasant, 
buxom quality. I love a constant countenance 
well; but this froward ignorant coyness, sour 
austere lumpish uncivil privateness, that promises 
nothing but rough skins and hard stools ; ha! fie 
on’t, good for nothing but for nothing.—* The Dutch 
Courtezan,’ IIT. i. 51-6. 


Crisp. Virtuous marriage! there is no more affinity 
betwixt virtue and marriage than betwixt a man 
and his horse; &c.—‘The Dutch Courtezan,’ III. 
i. 88-90. 

Those who thinke to honour marriage by joyning 
love unto it (in mine opinion) doe as those who, to 
doe vertue a favour, holde that nobilitie is no other 
thing then vertue. Indeed, these things have 
affinitie, but therewithall great difference; their 
names and titles should not thus be commixt ; both 
are wronged so to be confounded.—Book iii. chap. v. 
p. 432, col. 1. 


See also ‘The Fawn,’ III. i. 212, where 
Marston says that ‘‘ love or virtue are not of 
the essence of marriage.” 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


(To be continued.) 


A PRIVATE LIBRARY c. CHARLES I. 


TuHE following list of books occurs in an 
inventory of the goods of Edward Russell, 
Esq., ‘late clerk of his Majesties Accatery,” 
dated 23 October, 1639, among the records 
of the Court of Requests :— 
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. St Walter Raleigh Historie of the World. 
. Bre Andrewes Sermons in one volume, 

. The Historie of Josephus. 

. The Councell of Trent in English. 

5. Shakspeers Workes. 

. Et Governador Christiano. 

. Mich de Montayne his Essays. 


The diall of Princes, 1 qt. vol. 


. Discourses of Michaell and Overment. 
. Phillipp Sidneis Arcadia. 

. Love and Reveing by 
2. The Triumphs of Gods Reveing by 
. The Arch Bre relacon 1639. 


Pyondy. 
Jo: Renolds. 


Bapnells History of England. 


5. Hookers Eccli’all Pollicie. 

j. Ber of Exeters Paraphrase upon St John. 
. Taylors Workes the water poet. 

. Godfrey of Bulloigne. | 
. Danells Historie of England conteyned by 


Heywood. 


. The Bible in English. 


All in folio. 


. Mt Will™ Austens Meditacons. 
2. Riders Dictionarie a Thornatius. 


All in folio. 


. Boulton Meditacons. 
. S' Richard Bakers Meditacons upon the Lordes 


prayer. 
The bible in quarto. 


. Riders Dictionarie in Colme. 
. The Arraignment of Idle weomen. 


The Booke of Comon prayer & New Testament. 
A Dialoge of Wine beere and Tobacco. 


. A Defence of Eternitie. 

. Altucca Christiana. 

. A written sermon of the Bry of Oxford. 

. A forme of Comon prayer wt the order of fast- 


ing in tyme of Infeccon. 


- Burtons Appologue or Appeale. 
. A Comodie called the wittie faire one. 


36. Tidmuns Sermons. 


. Mich Drayton his 
. Hipolito 


. A Comodie called the Traitor. 


The historie of Sampson. 
Prayers for the 27'® March. 


. The Articles profest in England. 


The Holy Table name & thing. 


. A forme of prayer for the 27 March. 
. The Marquesse Hambletons declaracon for the 


Scottish Affaires. 


. A Small historie of the Turkish manners. 
. Anglaura Comedie St John Sucklin. 
. A Coale from the Alter. 


Lucia & Virginia and Symon & Cama. 


. The Dukes M' Comedie. 
. Argulus and Parthenei. 
. The ees i 

. The Chal 
2. The Icantuncy of a troubled Soul. 

. A prayer booke in latten liber preca’ public seu 


viracie. 
enge for beautie. 


minnistery Ecclic’a. 


. A latten bible printed at Amsterdam. 

. Poems and Elegies by 1 D on the authors death. 
. A Catalogue of the Nobilitie. 

. Cornwallis Essayes. 


Aristippus. 

The Jugurth warr by Salustus two bookes in 
English. 

ems. 

Issabell in English. 


. The Compleat Justice. 
Haywoods Historie of Queene Elizabeth. 
Gomersalls Poems, 


5. The Garden of Spirituall flowers. 

. A Gramer Anglois. 

. An English Exposition of hard words. 

. A Bruiseed Read by Dor Sibes. 

. Brittains remembrance by Withers. 

. A feast for wormes Devine poems by Frauncis 
Quarles. 

. Pleales & Dialoges by Thomas Heywood. 

. The Practice of Pietie. 

. Castra. 

| 74. Au Interpreter of hard words in English. 

75. Babrach his Epistles in English. 

| 76. The Tradagie of Cleopatra. 

. Ovid his Epistles in English. 

. Mr? Harberts tutred poems. 

. Ovid his Metamorphosis in English. 

. A Gramer. 

. Suplicacons and Suites. 

. The Anotomy of the world. 

. Curiosities of Nature. 

. Meditacons by the Br? of Exeter. 

. A peice of Lucan in English. 

| 86. The Guide of Honor. 

. The Mirrour of Mindes by Bartly English. 

. Comon Prayer booke. 

. An Almanacke 1639 Pond. 


F. J. Pore. 
36, St. Mary’s Mansions, Paddington, W. 

{Many of these titles are, of course, misspelt: 
Anglaura” for ‘Aglaura,’ ‘‘ Remembrance” for 
Wither’s ‘Remembrancer,’ ‘‘Argulus and Par- 
thenei” for ‘Argalus and Parthenia,’ &e. See 
also ‘ Library of a Gentleman of the Seventeenth 
Century,’ ante, p. 222.] 


| “Pacan.’—It is, of course, agreed by every 
‘one that “pagan,” meaning heathen, is 
identical with paganus. But what is 
the sense-development of the English word ? 
| The Latin paganus was used in many senses. 
| From which of these senses was ‘* pagan,” in 
the sense of heathen, derived? Two answers 
have been given to this question. The 
usual answer is that the English meaning 
of ‘‘ pagan” is derived directly from paganus, 
in the sense of “villager, countryman.” So 
in the ‘Oxford Dictionary’ says Dr. Murray, 
who remarks that the derived sense of 
“heathen” ‘indicates the fact that the 
ancient idolatry lingered on in the villages 
and hamlets after Christianity had been 
generally accepted in the towns and cities of 
the Roman Empire,” and quotes in support 
of this view a passage from Orosius, *t Ex 
locorum agrestium compitis et pagis pagani 
vocantur.” This explanation is rejected by 
many modern ecciesiastical historians—for 
example, by Harnack and Zahn (see Bigg’s 
lectures on ‘The Church’s Task,’ 1905, p. 42). 

The other answer is that our “‘ pagan” is 
directly derived from paganus, in the sense 
of “a civilian” as opposed to “a soldier,” a 
sense to be found in Pliny, Juvenal, Tacitus, 
and Tertullian. Christians were regarded as 
soldiers of Christ, bound to His service by a 
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sacramentum (a military oath). To them the 
outside world were simply ‘‘civilians,” or 
pagant. It is suggested by historians that 
the use of “pagan” as opposed to “ Chris- 
tian” may be found nearly two hundred 
years before ‘‘ Christianity had been gene- 
rally accepted in the towns and cities of the 
Roman Empire.” Dr. Bigg thinks that the 
first instance of this use is to be found in an 
inscription of the second century, given by 
Lanciani (‘Pagan and Christian Rome, p. 15). 
This inscription was written on the tomb of 
a daughter, of whom the father says, ‘‘ quod 
inter fideles fidelis fuit, inter alienos pagana 
fuit.” But is jidel’s here equivalent to 
“Christian”? This sense of the word jidelis 
does not appear to have come into general 
use before the time of St. Ambrose and 
St. Augustine. If Dr. Bigg is right, we have 
in this inscription a very early instance of 
the use not only of paganus, but of jidelis, 
with a Christian connotation. 
A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 


St. Luxe’s Day, 18 Ocrozer.—In 1677 one 
John Smith, of Greatham, was charged in 
the Court of the Archdeacon of Durham 
with “ plowing on St. Luke’s day ” (Surtees 
Soc., vol. xlvii. p. 228). W. C. B. 


“Bevarrit.”—In ‘The Oxford Book of 
English Verse,’ p. 69, Mr. Quiller-Couch gives 
Alexander Scott’s “Hence, Hairt, with Hir 
that most Departe,” assigning it the title ‘A 
Bequest of his Heart.’ The third stanza of 
the lyric, as modernized by the anthologist, 
opens thus :— 

Though this belappit body here 
Be bound to servitude and thrall, 
My faithful heart is free entier 
And mind to serve my lady at all. 
In a foot-note Mr. Quiller-Couch explains 
that ‘‘belappit” means “downtrodden.” 
What should have induced him to think so is 
not very clear, especially with the context to 
suggest lapping or wrapping round and the 
thraldom of a bond slave. ‘‘ Lap,” no doubt, 
is also the past tense of “leap”; but in this 
sense it needs some such particle as ‘‘on ” or 
“upon” to impart to it a transitive force. 
In its intransitive application it was never 
better illustrated than in the report given 
by a Scottish farmer of his experiences in 
taking the village schoolmaster home from 
the public-house. At one stage in the pro- 
ceedings the shoe of the tipsy dominie, 
having come off in the wink had to be 


readjusted ; “and then,” afterwards said his 
comrade, *‘he jamp an’ he lap, an’ he ture 
an’ he swure,” the whole animated display 


being strictly subjective, and only indirectly 
affecting others. Had the guide tumbled 
and been trampled on during such an effer- 
vescence of ecstatic rapture, it would have: 
been hopelessly inaccurate to say that he 
was “ inlapoth” On the other hand, Gavin. 
Douglas’s rendering of Virgil’s genua am- 

levus, in the form ‘“‘he lappit me fast by 
baith the theis” (‘ Mneid,’ iii. 607), has direct 
kinship with Scott’s terminology. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Glasgow. 
Brack Imaces or THE Maponna. (See 
9" S. ii., iii., iv. passim.)—A letter in a London 


people who still think, as this writer appears 
to believe, that the “ Black Madonnas ” were 
invented by missionaries of the Western 
Church as a means of making converts 
among Eastern peonles. The researches of 
Prof. Kondakoff on the miniatures of the 
Christian world produced before the eleventh 
century, and the numerous works on mosaic 
and on Byzantine painting, have evidently 
roduced no effect on the public. 
What are commonly called ‘* Black Virgins” 
are not only known among the most cele- 
brated representations of ‘‘the Mother of 
God” in Spain, France, and Russia, but their 
history can be traced from the very earliest 
dates down to the eikons (almost exactly 
identical) which are still produced at Mount 
Athos for sale at Kiev and Moscow. The 
type is that of the Syrians, numerous in the 
Holy Land, to the present day. B. I. O. 


“THE FIRST WARLIKE KING.”—No doubt 
there were many warlike kings before 
Agamemnon, but who was the first it would 
be hard to say, notwithstanding all our 
modern knowledge of ancient history. In 
‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,’ however, we 
are told, under ‘War’ (twenty-third edition, 
p. 1368), that it was Osymandyas of Egypt. 
The only ancient historian who mentions this 
king is Diodorus Siculus, who places him 
eighth before the founder of Memphis, whom 
he calls Uchoveus. Twelve generations after 
the latter, he says, came Meeris, and seven 

enerations after him a king called by him 

esoosis, evidently intended to be the same 
whom Herodotus calls Sesostris, and whose 
legend (it is really no more) became so 
famous, depicting him as the conqueror o 
a great part of Asia. As to Osymandyas, 
Herodotus makes no mention of him, nor of 
any king except Meeris, between Menes and 
Sesostris. Diodorus gives a very elaborate 
account of a monument erected to Osy- 
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mandyas at Thebes, which is really that of 
Rameses IL., the Pharaoh of the oppression. 
The former cannot, therefore, be recognized 
as an historical personage, and probably 
Thothmes I. was the first Egyptian king who 
led an army beyond that country. 

WV. T. Lynn. 


Roverico Lorez.—Lopez the Jew, who 
became chief physician to Queen Elizabeth 
in 1586, and was executed in 1594 on a charge 
of conspiring to poison her, was at one time 
undoubtedly very high in her favour. She 
granted him leases of the estates of the 
bishops of Worcester, known as “ Lopez- 
leases,” which Bishop Thomas (1683-9) used 
to call “hopeless leases” (Oxf. Hist. Soe., 
xvi. 397). The people were loud in express- 
ing their satisfaction at his fate. bishop 
John King records that when ‘*D. Lopus 
and his fellowes ” were “executed at Tyborne” 
there was “such a showte of the people to 
seale their affections and assentes, as if they 
had gained an harvest, or were deviding a 
spoile,” and his own opinion is that their ends 
were “too too merciful for traitors...... and I 
doubt not but the <Angelles in heaven 
reioyce ” (‘Lectvres vpon Ionas, at Yorke, 
1594,’ 1597, p. 138). All that the *D.N.B’ 
(xxxiv. 134) knows of his wife is that her 
name was Sara, and that she came from 
Antwerp. She was a daughter of Dunstan 


'the word cannot be traced. 


Anes, purveyor of the Queen’s grocery, who | 
was the son of George Anes, of Valladolid in| 


Spain (Harl. Soc., i. 65). We-CsB: 


METROPOLITAN Councits. — It 
is generally thought that municipal bodies, 
other than the Corporation of the City and 
the London County Council, were unknown 
in the capital before the passing of the 
London Government Act of 1899; but this 
idea evidently was not shared by the editor 
of the now long defunct JJorning Herald, a 
report in which, on 19 November, 1855, thus 
commenced :— 

** Marylebone Municipal Council.—The first sitting 
of the new vestry, or more properly speaking * Muni- 
cipal Council, of St. Marylebone, under Sir Benja- 
min Hall's Metropolis Local Management Act, was 
held, on Saturday, at the Marylebone Court House.” 

But the name “ Municipal Council,’ as 
thus applied to the metropolitan vestries, 
never took root; and it was as “vestries” 
that they were always known until the end. 

ALFRED F. Ropsrys. 


‘** BesiDE.”—I have noticed frequently of 
late this word used instead of or for “ besides.” 
Thus in an English journal of large circula- 
tion I find, “ The industry is now firmly 
established in almost every country beside 


France.” It seems to me that the writer 
means countries besides France, and not 
those that are at the side of France. I quite 
agree with the idea of getting rid of the “s” 
whenever possible, and accordingly I always 
write anid, among, &c.; but the writer quoted 
has no such idea, for a few lines below he 
uses the word “towards”—-‘‘do very little 
towards further developing.” 
Raren THomas. 


Tue Hare anp Easter.—An_ instance of 
the association of the hare with Easter is that 
of the tenure of the glebe at Coleshill, in 
Warwickshire. The vicar of this parish 
holds—or used to hold—his glebe on the 
condition that if the young men of the parish 
were able to catch a hare and bring it to him 
before ten o’clock on Easter Monday morning, 
he was bound to give them a calf’s head and 
a hundred eggs for their breakfast. This 
curious connexion of the hare with Easter is 
still exemplified in the representations of a 
hare dancing on its hind legs and holding a 
pair of cymbals, which are often to be met 


with on Belgian and French Easter cards. 


Freperick T. HipcaMe. 

‘“‘DrowNp” = DEERHOUND. — In Wright’s 
‘English Dialect Dictionary’ it is stated that 
“drownd” was recorded fifty years ago in 
South Wales as =“ greyhound,” but that now 
When I was in 
Wales some years ago I noticed that (1) the 
people write more than we do hyphened 
words—e.., “ post-oftice” with them has one 


‘only accent in pronunciation, viz., on the 
|“ post”; (2) in such cases they omit more 


than we do—e.y., not only “forehead,” but 
**blockhead,” lost the 2. “ Drownd,” then, 
is simply “deerhound” in the Welsh pro- 
nunciation, and a greyhound is a Scotch 
deerhound. T. NIcKLIN. 


Cuartes Lams.—In the excellent notice of 
Mr. Lucas’s ‘ Life of Charles Lamb’ which 
appeared ante, p. 257, appropriate allusion is 
made to Lamb’s preference for Fleet Street 
as compared with rural scenes. All admirers 
of * Elia” will heartily endorse this. In view 
of this attitude of his, it has more than once 
struck me as a fact of moment that the most 
imaginative letter of the poet of ‘The 
Seasons’ owes its literary survival to his care. 
Unfortunately, there is, I believe, no pro- 
bability of ascertaining its intimate history. 
The letter was written from Barnet in the 
autumn of 1725, announcing to Thomson’s 
friend Cranston the approaching publication 
of ‘Winter.’ A hundred years later it was 


discovered in MS. by Lamb, and transcribed 
and published by him. The letter is divided 
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into two sections. The second section con- 
tains some delicately elaborated description 
of outward nature. To the beauty of the 
passage, one can fancy, there is given an 
added charm from its having passed under 
the editorial consideration of Lamb. 

The passage referred to begins : “ I imagine 
you seized with a fine, romantic kind of 
a melancholy on the fading of the year,” &e. 
For the complete letter the curious may con- 
sult the Aldine edition of Thomson’s ‘ Works,’ 
1860, pp. xxvi-xxviii. Similar descriptive 
adorn Thomson’s correspondence ; 

ut there is no better example among them 
of his real power of expressing himself in 
picturesque prose. 

The history of the letter, so far as it has 
been ascertained, is briefly this. According 
to Mr. Peter Cunningham, who edited Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s biography for the Aldine 
edition of Thomson, it was first printed 
in The London Magazine for November, 1824, 
headed with this note :— 

“The following very interesting letter has been 
recovered from oblivion, or at least from neglect, 
by our friend Elia, and the public will no doubt 
thank him for the deed. It is without date or 
superscription in the manuscript, which (as our 
contributor declares) was in so ‘fragmentitious’ a 
state as to perplex his transcribing faculties in the 
extreme.” 

Internal evidence altogether favours the 
authenticity of the letter. The noble excursus 
itself is characteristically Thomson’s. But, 
apart from this matter, the conjunction thus 
evidenced of two geniuses of intrinsic quali- 
ties so different is peculiarly memorable. 

W. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Cannino’s Dispatcu. — want 
to know where any versions of “In matters 
of commerce the fault of the Dutch,” &c., 
appeared in print before 1846. Bell in that 

ear gives a version. This is the earliest I 
rave found. I have looked, I think, at all 
the books on Canning. Was it quoted and 
printed in speeches before this ? 

Harry B. Potanp. 

Inner Temple. 

[Readers may like to refer to Stn Harry PoLaNp's 
article at S. x. 270, and also to S. i. 488 and 
the other references there given. ] 


Derectives IN Ficrron.—Can any reader 
help me with early references to detectives 


in fiction who used the methods made most 
familiar to us by Sherlock Holmes? Is there 
any earlier one than Zadig ? 

RupDOLPH DE CoRDOVA. 


JoLiIFFE Famity or Dorset.—In Hutchins’s 
‘History of Dorset’ (i. 48) is a lengthy epitap 
to Peter Joliffe, “a distinguished naval officer,’ 
who died 12 November, 1730, aged seventy- 
two. His youngest son, William Joliffe, 
“alderman and merchant of Poole,” was 
mayor of that borough in 1754 and 1758, 
dying 7 August, 1762, aged sixty-four. I 
should be glad to learn the parentage of Peter 
Joliffe. Early in the seventeenth century a 
family of the name was seated at Cannings 
Court, in Dorset, and entered their pedigree 
in the Visitation of that county, 1623; but 
I can discover no later particulars of the 
descent. A William Joliffe was M.P. for 
Poole in 1698, and would be, I suspect, of the 
same family, possibly the father of Peter. 
There was, [ believe, no connexion between 
the Joliffes of Dorset and those of Stafford- 
shire, represented now by Lord Hylton. 

W. D. PINK. 


? 


Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


Principat Gray.—Gilbert Gray 
was the second principal of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. His ‘Oratio de illustribus 
Scotize Scriptoribus’ was reprinted in 1708 by 
Mackenzie (‘ Lives of Scots Writers,’ I. xxi.). 
It is stated by Prof. William Knight (MS. 
Collections, e¢7ca 1840) to have been originally 
printed at Aberdeen by Raban in 1623, but 
no copy of that print has been traced. I 
pris be glad to hear of the existence of a 
copy. It must not be confused with Gray’s 
‘Oratio Funebris in memoriam Duncani 
Liddelii,’ printed at Edinburgh by Andro 
Hart in 1614—not included, by the way, in 
Mr. H. G. Aldis’s ‘List of Books printed in 
Scotland before 1700.’ I. J. ANDERSON. 


Cromwett Deatu.—Is anything known of 
the family of Cromwell Death, of Furnival’s 
Inn, living in the early years of the reign of 
Charles II.? OXONIENSIS. 


PRISONER SUCKLED BY HIS DaucuTer.—I 
shall be glad to know the name of the artist, 
the title, and where the original is deposited, 
of the picture representing a prisoner (who, 
although deprived of food, to the astonish- 
ment of the authorities, continues to exist) 
drawing milk from the breast of his daughter, 
who visits him with her child. J. Sm1ru. 


** PEARLS CANNOT EQUAL THE WHITENESS 
OF HIS TEETH.”—What is the source of an 
apocryphal legend of Jesus which represents 
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Him as making this remark about the dead 
dog which every one else spurned? The 
moral, of course, is that we should strive to 
see the best, and not the worst of everything. 
Wa. C. RicHaRpDson. 


“ The breadth of his milk- 
and-watered rollups,” in a letter from Mason 
to Gray, 27 June, 1755, Tovey’s edition. 
What are they ? J. J. FREEMAN. 


MacponaLtp oF Morpart.—In Wood’s 
‘ Douglas’s Peerage’ (vol. ii. p. 8) Reginald is 
mentioned as secend son of John de Yle, 
Lord of the Isles, but in such a way as to 
suggest that he was not the son of John’s 
wife Margaret Stuart, and rather leading to 
the inference that he was illegitimate. Can 
any one give me further information ? 

A. CALDER. 


SanpErson Dance.—I shall be pleased to 
know when this dance was first introduced, 
and why it was so called. It was common 
in the North a hundred years ago. Any 
particulars will oblige. 

Cras. Hatt Crovcu. 

§, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Liverroot University: INstiruTe oF 
ArcH.£0LoGy.—Has any official report been 
issued of the opening of this on 3 December, 
1904, or of the papers on Egyptology read 
by Mr. Perey Newberry ? 

T. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


CHARLES CHuRrcHILL: T. UNDERWoop.— 
According to the ‘D.N.B.,’ when Charles 
Churchill died at Boulogne, his body was 
brought over to Dover, and buried in the old 
churchyard of St. Martin, and a monument 
was also erected to him in the church. Mr. 
8. P. H. Statham also states (‘History of 
Dover,’ 1899) that the poet was buried in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, but the local guide- 
books tell us that this church was wholly 
dismantled in 1542. Has anybody seen re- 
cently the monument or the grave, which— 
so the ‘D.N.B.’ informs us—is marked by a 
slab and a line taken from the poet’s ‘Candi- 
date’? Byron visited it when leaving Eng- 
land for the last time, and has recorded his 
impressions in lines dated Diodati, 1816. 

On a recent occasion I had a few minutes 
to spare at Dover, and went into St. Mary’s 
Church in Cannon Street, where I saw a 
mural tablet erected “at the sole expense 
of T. Underwood, ye Impartialist,” to the 
memory of the “late celebrated poet Charles 
Churchill who died at Boulogne in France 
@tatis 32 and was buried in ye town Novem- 


ber, 1764.” There is a long — epitaph, 
which I did not copy, as it has, no doubt, 
— been published. Who was T. Under- 
wood ? 


WeppinG Inviration-Carps.—I have come 
across a printed invitation to the wedding of 
Johann Heinrich Hansing, of Hanover, and 
Sophie Magdalene, daughter of Ilsa Magda- 
lene Starren, widow of Prehling, of Hayen. 
It is a single folio page, dated 1684. Are any 
earlier printed invitations known ? 

Lupwic RosENTHAL, 

Hildegardstrasse 16, Munich. 


JoaNE GrosvENor oR Gravenor. — I 
should be grateful to any of your corre- 
spondents, experts in the history of our 
ancient English families, for any information 
respecting a lady of this name, who appears 
to have been a member of that branch of 
the Grosvenors known as the Bushbury 
Grosvenors. Not a few of this house bore 
this same name. This Joane Grosvenor or 
Gravenor appears to have been of a literary 
turn of mind—at any rate, a student of 
homiletic literature. In an old book of 
sermons preached by that celebrated “ silver- 
tongued” Henry Smith, D.D., lecturer at 
St. Clement Danes, under her signature, by 
way of comment on a sermon by the learned 
divine on the humiliation of Nebuchadnezzar, 
are written the following lines :— 

Laugh at no man’s fall. 

Thy state is yet unsure. 

Thou knowest nothing at all 
How long thou may’st endure. 

Commenting on another sermon on Con- 
tentment are these lines :— 

Hell gapes, and that most readily, 
To swallow them up full greedily, 
Who liveth upon their usury, 
Which bringeth men to poverty. 

This lady was evidently living in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. The spell- 
ing is of the Jacobean period.  ‘‘Silver- 
tongued” Smith died ezrea 1601. J. W. B. 


Honesty ON A CoMPETENCE.—I should be 
obliged if you could give me the reference 
for the subjoined quotation :— 

“Strive to have a competence, however modest, 

for without it a man cannot......[?] Nay, he can 
hardly even be honest.” 
I believe it is in a letter of Edmund Burke’s, 
but I have not any copy of his letters, and 
in an edition of his speeches and writings to 
which I referred, I could not find it. 


CARAVANSERAI TO 
may I find references and original matter 
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which would be helpful to me in working up 
the subject of the evolution of hostels, inns, 
and hotels ? GREGORY GRUSELIER. 


Heapvty Arms.—I am anxious to find the 
coat of arms of the following crest: A martlet 
onamound. Motto, “Spessomnium vigilantis.” 
The seal was the property of my great- 
grandfather, Robert Headly, of Cambridge, 
son of William Headly. If you or your 
correspondents can give me any information 
on this point, I shall be greatly obliged. 

C. B. Heapty. 

Alexandra Road, Leicester. 


Munco.—A writer in The Monthly Magazine 
for March, 1798 (p. 184), observing that one- 
fifth of the population of New York is sup- 
posed to consist of negroes and people of 
colour, deplores the vicious intercourse be- 
tween whites and blacks, and suggests that 
encouragement be given to poor Irish and 
Scotch emigrants in order totally to ‘‘do 
away the mungo and tawney breeds,” for 
“the town and suburbs swarm with both.” 
Was St. Kentigern’s alias a common appella- 
tive of negroes? Or is this use of the term 
merely a reminiscence of Mungo, the black 
slave in Bickerstaft’s ‘ Padlock ’ (1768) ? 

J. Dormer. 


Epwarp VauGHAN. — Can any of your 
readers put me in communication with a 
descendant or relative of the Rev. E. Vaughan, 
Archdeacon of Madras from 1819 to 1828? I 
shall be deeply grateful for the favour. 

Frank PENNY. 

3, Park Hill, Ealing, W. 


‘Les MiIsbRABLES’: ITs TorpoGRAPHY.— 
Partie ii., ‘Cosette’; livre v. chap. i., ‘ Les 
Zigzags de la Stratégie’; p. 200 (édition 
Hetzel), escape of Jean Valjean. Are the 
present Rues Lhomond and_ Tournefort 
respectively the Rues des Postes and 
Neuve St. Genevieve of the narrative (1823) ? 
So it would seem from a plan of Paris for 
1827. But the author speaks of the two 
streets as running from “un carrefour ot 
est aujourd’hui le Collége Rollin”; but this 
college is not there now, and the district 
= inspector does not know it (the Rue 

llin is further north towards the Rue 
Monge, and does not fit the narrative). Is, 
perchance, the College the present Institut 
Agronomique hard by? Then what are the 

resent names of the Rues de Pontoise, 
opeau, du Battoir St. Victor, and Petit 
Banquier? or have these streets of 1820-30 
vanished as such? The other streets, &c., 
of the narrative are found easily. HB 


Beplics. 
VIRGIL OR VERGIL? 
(10 §. iv. 248.) 

Tue right answer is that Vergilius is the 
Latin form, and Virgil the English one. 
Lewis and Short’s ‘ Latin Dictionary’ has :— 

‘*Vergilius, not Virgilius; the former is sup- 
ported by the ancient MSS. and inscriptions in 
unbroken succession to the fourth century A.D.” 

The same dictionary has :— 

“Hence Vergilianus, of or belonging to the poet 
Vergil, Vergilian.” 

I have to confess that I have frequently 
made the mistake of copying the above error, 
and have frequently printed the English 
name as Vergil; but I have since perceived 
that it is wrong, and I beg leave to recant. 

Not only is Vergil ‘‘ hyperpedantic,” but 
it is formed on a wrong ——- _ We 
should always go back to first principles, 
and when we do so we find that modern 
English spelling is mostly very antique, and 
was regulated by Anglo-French scribes upon 
Anglo-French principles. The modern English 
spelling is properly Virgil, because the Middle 
English spelling was Virgile, Virgyle, or 
Virgil. My ‘Index of Proper Names’ to 
Chaucer gives the following references, which 
see: ‘House of Fame,’ ll. 378, 449, 1483 ; 
‘Troilus,’ v. 1792; ‘ Legend of Good Women,’ 
924, 1002; ‘Canterbury Tales,’ Group D, 
1519. Gawain Douglas and Phaer wrote 
Virgill ; Stanyhurst and Dryden have Virgil. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


As regards the Latin form of the name 
there is no question that the ¢ is right. The 
best MSS. read Vergilium in the concluding 
lines of the fourth book of the ‘Georgics,’ 
and this spelling is further attested by inscrip- 
tions in which the name occurs. But I 
think it would be pedantic, in spite of the 
inconsistency, to depart from the familiar 
English form Virgil in favour of Vergil, 
though this, I admit, may be a matter of 
individual taste. C. 8. JERRAM. 


The inscriptions of the Republic and of the 
first centuries of the Christian era are in 
favour of Vergilius ; so also the older MSS., 
as the Medicean, and the Greeks also link 
almost invariably BepyiAvos. This explana- 
tion is taken from Teuffel, vol. i. p. 425, 
Warr’s translation. 

I fancy that the spelling Virgil arose from 
a legend which represented the poet as born 
from a Virgo. H. A. Strone. 


If by ‘‘ the more correct spelling” we mean 
that which, so far as can now be judg 
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resembled the spelling used by Virgil and 
his contemporaries, it seems to me, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. McGovern, that the preponder- 
ance of opinion clearly favours Vergil. See 
Sellar’s ‘Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: 
Virgil, ch. iii. sect. ii. ; sect. 40 of the ‘ Life 
and Writings of Virgil’ in Kennedy’s edition 
of Virgil ; and Ribbeck’s one-volume edition 
of Virgil, p. viii, note 1. Nevertheless, Sellar 
and Kennedy, while holding that Vergilius is 
right in Latin. think that there is no reason 
for giving up Virgil in English. Kennew. 


Vergilius is, apparently, the proper spelling 
of the poet’s own day. In modern English 
Virgil is decidedly more usual than Vergil, 
and, if usage makes correctness, may be 
called more correct. Some of those who are 
alive to the true Latin spelling are inclined 
to use the ein the English word also. Per- 
haps this is ‘‘hyperpedantic.” But it is not 
hyperpedantic to protest when Horace’s well- 
known (and well-worn) words appear as sud 
judice adhuc lis est. Epwarpb BENsty. 

Aldeburgh-on-Sea. 


“Curist’s HospitaL” (10t §. iv. 247).— 
While search was being made among the 
archives of Christ’s Hospital in 1888 for 
evidence in support of the Hospital’s case 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, a MS. written in 1582 by John 
Howes, which had been mislaid and forgotten 
for at least two centuries, was discovered. 
It is a beautiful specimen of calligraphy, 
bound in white vellum, and in perfect pre- 
servation. It has lately been reproduced in 
facsimile at the charges of Mr. 
Vaughan Morgan, one of 
governors, with an introduction and notes 
by Mr. William Lempriére, the senior assist- 
ant clerk of Christ’s Hospital. 


John Howes and Mr. Lempriére may there- 
fore be considered as probably the best pos- 
sible authorities on the question raised by 
your correspondent, and | find that in the 
MS. the charity is invariably referred to 
(except in the single instance given above) 
as ‘*Chrysts Hospitall” or “Chrystes Hos- 
pitall,” and in the introduction and notes it 
is as invariably called “Christ’s Hospital.” 
It seems probable, therefore, that Leigh Hunt 
was wrong. ALAN STEWART. 


As one of those who are criticized for 
writing “Christ’s,” not “Christ” Hospital, 
I hasten to reply that I used that form 
advisedly, because there is excellent reason 
for considering it to be correct. I am aware 
that Leigh Hunt and the late Henry Sam- 
brooke Leigh omitted the genitive. On the 
other hand, the manuscript of John Howes, 
1582, is addressed to “The Righte Wo'?full 
M* Norton M* Awdeleye & M*" Banckes 
Treasurer & Governo™ of Chryste His 
Hospitall,” &c. John Stow, in his ‘Survey 
of London,’ 1598, speaks of ‘ Christ’s 
Hospital” ; so do Howell (copying, no doubt, 
from Stow) in his ‘Londinopolis,’ 1657, and 
Hatton in his ‘New View of London,’ 1708. 
I should add, perhaps, that the manuscript by 
John Howes ce lately been reproduced in 
facsimile for private circulation at the ex- 
/pense of Mr. Septimus Vaughan Morgan, 
'with an introduction and notes by Mr. 
William Lempriére, the text being printed on 
/an opposite page. It relates to “ The Three 
Royal Hospitals of Christ, Bridewell and 
St Thomas the Apostle.’ Howes was the 
/father of Edmund Howes, who continued 


Septimus 'Stow’s ‘Annales.’ Among moderns, Charles 
the present [Lamb, with his ‘Recollections of Christ’s 


Hospital’ and ‘Christ's Hospital Five-and- 
| Thirty Years Ago,’ is at least as good an 


: A copy is authority as the not very accurate author of 
now in the Guildhall Library, and a fas- ‘The Old Court Saher.” Putte Norman. 
cinating volume it is. 


John Howes was a citizen and grocer who’ Saran Curran, Robert EMMET, AND 
had been “apprentice and servant” clerk Masor Strr’s Papers (10'S. iii. 303, 413, 470; 
or private secretary) within the Greyfriars to’ iy, 52, 111).—I have perused the contributions 
Richard Grafton, the first Treasurer-General. under the above heading with considerable 
In his old age he bethought himself of com- | interest, and several pertinent reflections and 
mitting to writing his recollections of the’ questions arise. 
circumstances attending the foundation of Who would presume to say that Sarah 
the three great charities, and this MS. was Curran was not influenced and misguided by 
the result. It commences thus :— | Emmet, and that she did not excitedly write 

“To the Righte Worrfull M* Norton Mr! much which she probably forgot afterwards, 
Awdeleye & M* Banckes Treasurer & Governo™| and would have regretted if she had recol- 


of . | lected? When distracted, evidently she be- 
y ) ave uppon good occasion | 
collected & gathered together note of the penitent. As the Attorney - General 


Order & manner of the proceadings in the fyrste | said, Emmet’s “ Proclamation ” to the citizens 
erec'con of the Hospitalles of Chrystes, Brydewell 
and St. Thomas the Apostle, wherein,” &c. 


of Dublin, having aroused them, threw out a 
| few words of composure, and, having affected 
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to recommend moderation, continued to 
arouse, and “every expedient was resorted 
to which would tend to inflame sanguinary 
men to the commission of sanguinary deeds.” 
The draft of the “ Proclamation ” in his hand- 
writing and the printed copies were found in 
a desk used by him, with many other papers, 
in one of the depéts where he superintended 
the manufacture of gunpowder, rockets, 
cartridges, pikes, &c. Preconceived notions 
seem to have undue weight with some con- 
tributors, who appear to think letters must 
have been pathetic because of a tale that 
Major Sirr wept over them. But who first 
reported it? and what means had he of 
knowing the truth? FRANcESCA refers to 
Phillips’s ‘Curran and his Contemporaries,’ 
1818, but afterwards admits that she merely 
has later editions, which do not mention the 
matter. As Major Sirr died in 1841, Phillips, 
in 1818, could not have been the authority 
for the statement that Major Sirr burnt 
the correspondence “some years previous to 
his death.” 

As a clergyman, Dr. Sirr was quite right 
to note anything he could record favourable 
to O’Brien. Most probably the man was 
much maligned, although he was convicted. 
Dr. Sirr does not condone his offence. Even 
as to Emmet, Madden has recorded every- 
thing possible in his favour, and, as Mr. 
Sire pertinently remarks, who can say Dr. 
Sirr would not have defended either him or 
Miss Curran from unfair comments ? 

FRANCESCA says that documents sometimes 
stated to be destroyed are nevertheless sub- 
sequently found, instancing the Wickham 
Papers. But as to the letters under dis- 
cussion, they have been stated (by Madden 
and Daly) to have been destroyed, and Major 
Sirr’s own son testifies to this ; and they have 
not come to light. Mr. MacDonaGu says 
they never existed ; but his argument is un- 
sound, and he can give no evidence. Madden 
should have raised the question when Dr. 
Sirr was alive and could have answered. It 
does not seem fair to quote a_ partisan 
work, such as ‘The Sham Squire,’ which mis- 
represents Major Sirr ; but FRANCESCA relies 
upon it for a statement of Sir John Gray that 
Dr. Sirr had a fixed belief that all Irish mal- 
contents were favourable to assassination, 
whereas probably Sir John Gray had the 
“fixed belief” himself that Dr. Sirr held the 
opinion. Sir John Gray was editor of Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal. 

Surely, as a “student of Irish history,” Mr. 
MacDonaGuH is not justified in assuming 
anything, and he seems “undeservedly to 
besmirch the reputation ” of Dr. Sirr. Appa- 


rently he has not consulted Major Sirr’s 
papers, and his book is based upon the Hard- 
wicke Papers and some discovered in the 
Home Office. 

So far as it is possible to judge, I should 
say Dr. Sirr bore a good character, and he 
had direct means of knowing the truth. 

ONLOOKER. 


Hitherto much has appeared in print con- 

cerning Emmet and Miss Curran which 
borders on the imaginative. Notices are 
sometimes couched in terms which help to 
foster idolization. But as the ‘D.N.B. article 
on Emmet points out, 
“the youth and ability of Emmet have cast a 
glamour of romance over his career, and that 
glamour has been enhanced by his affection for 
Sarah Curran, the daughter of the great lawyer, 
to whom Moore addressed his famous poem, ‘She 
is fur from the land where her young hero sleeps’ ; 
the lady afterwards (24 Nov., 1805) married a_very 
distinguished officer, Major Sturgeon, of the Royal 
Staff Corps.” 


Clearly, therefore, there is room for mis- 
apprehension on the part of those who make 
Emmet their hero and Miss Curran the 
heroine. 

The following extract from an article in 
The Nineteenth Century for September well 
accounts for the preservation of the two 
unsigned letters of Miss Curran found on 
Emmet when he was arrested and of _ the 
letter he addressed to her from jail. It is 
essential to make this point clear :— 


“The insurrection, of course, was soon at an end. 
Emmet escaped, and was for a while in hiding in the 
country. He came back to once more in the 
vicinity of Sarah Curran, from whom he received 
letters—unsigned, indeed, but, as was said by those 
who afterwards examined him, clearly containing 
high treason. They at once showed the writer’s 
knowledge of her correspondent’s aims and her 
own sympathies. Mr. MacDonagh remarks that 
she hardly seems to have realized the seriousness 
of the matter. She, however, had the prudence to 
urge that her letters should be destroyed. This 
Enimet could not bring himself to do, and they 
were found upon him when arrested. To prevent 
their being disclosed he was willing to admit every- 
thing as to himself, but would mention no other 
names, nor follow his brother’s example in making 
general statements as to the plans of the conspiracy. 
Ignorant if the identity of the writer of the letters 
was discovered, he employed a turnkey, whom he 
imagined he had gained over, to take a letter openly 
addressed to Miss Curran at her father’s house. 
This letter was carried to the authorities, the 
unknown writer identified, and the whole matter 
became public.” 

Although Emmet’s intercepted letter makes 
mention of letters “found before,” Mr. Mac- 
Donacu reiterates that these three letters 
were the only correspondence which fell into 
the hands of the authorities. So far from 
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making this clear, as Mr. MacDonaGu states 
they do, the ofticial documents can be referred 
to in the opposite sense. 

Mr. Wickham’s letter of 28 August, 1803, 
states, ‘‘ The only evidence which could at 
present be produced against him [Emmet] is 
what follows” (the italics are in the book), 
but there is not a single word in reference to 
documentary evidence which could not be 
produced ; and I am not surprised that other 
official letters contain no reference to the 
correspondence between Miss Curran and 
Emmet. It was unnecessary to refer to it, 
as it was unnecessary to produce it. 

The Chief Secretary (Mr. Wickham) writes 
to Curran :— 

*“The Lord Lieutenant is obliged to direct that a 
search should be made in your house for papers 
connected with the late treasonable conspiracy. 
The Lord Lieutenant is persuaded they have been 
concealed there without your knowledge, but it is 
not the less necessary that the search should be 
made with the utmost exactness. As the circum- 
stances which lead to this investigation particularly 
affect Miss Sarah Curran, it will be necessary that 
she should be immediately examined.” 

Mr. Wickham (9 September, 1803) informed 
the Home Secretary of Major Sirr’s report on 
Miss Curran’s state of mind :— 

* Unfortunately, Mr. Curran was not at home, and 
still more unfortunately the young lady was not up, 
though the rest of the family (two other daughters 
and a son) were assembled at breakfast, so that the 
major entered the room where she was still in bed. 
This circumstance occasioned a scene of great con- 
fusion and distress, and was also productive of 
some inconvenience, for whilst the major and the 
other daughter were giving assistance to Mr. 
Emmet’s correspondent —who was thrown into 
violent convulsions—the eldest Miss Curran con- 
tinued to destroy some papers, the few scraps of 
which that were saved are in Mr. Emmet’s hand- 
writing.’ 

In his book Mr. MacDonacu ungrudg- 
ingly refers to Major Sirr as “a capable and 
daring ofticer.’” I do not suppose the search 
was made but with “utmost exactness.” 
Mr. Wickham does not mention with what 
result. Mr. MacDonacu remarks, however, 
that Major Sirr’s report “states” that Sarah 
Curran’s 
‘**brother and sister succeeded in burning, in the 
breakfast-room downstairs, whatever compromising 
documents were in the house, and that therefore 
no papers fell into his hands.” 

Presuming the report really states this, 
and if Mr. MacDonaGu can show that it was 
only in this house and at this visit that 
correspondence could have been found, then 
it must be that the report was immediatel 
sent off, before the full search was conducted. 
(But I should like to see the report, for other 
reasons already stated.) The Major awaited 


the visit of the Attorney-General, and Mr. 
Wickham’s reply, given at 10° S. iii. 303, and 

with Sirr’s papers in T.C.D. 

ibrary. 

As the outcome of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
decision that no action shoul taken 
against Miss Curran, Mr. Wickham added (to 
the Home Secretary) :— 

“The Lord Lieutenant particularly requests that 
Miss Curran’s name may not be mentioned. It is 
difficult that it should be long concealed, but it is 
desirable that it should not be first mentioned by 
any member of Government in either country.” 

Mr. MacDonacu writes :— 

“Chief Secretary Wickham, writing to Pole 
Carew of the Home Office about the trial [of 
Emmet], says Mr. Yorke will have observed that 
the Attorney-General, when he gave in evidence 
such parts of the young lady’s letter found upon 
Emmet as it was found necessary to produce, stated 
boldly that the letter from which the extracts was 
made had been written by a brother conspirator. 
Unfortunately, a barrister of the name of Huband, 
who is said to have paid his addresses formerly to 
the young lady, recognized the handwriting when 
the letter was laid on the table.”—P. 398: the italics 
are in the book. 

I do not think it can be made clearer 
from the official documents given by Mr. 
MacDonacu why the correspondence be- 
tween Miss Sarah Curran and Robert Emmet 
which was in Major Sirr’s keeping was not 
requisitioned or mentioned, and there is the 
best of evidence in support of Dr. Sirr’s 
testimony as to the great tenderness with 
which Miss Curran was treated. This young 
lady unquestionably had much on her mind. 
Even so, I think she was not particularly 
strong. We learn of her violent convulsions, 
and [ believe Mr. MacDonacu states that 
she lost her reason for a while. She died in 
1808 ; The Gentleman’s Magazine states in a 
rapid decline, while it is popularly thought she 
died of a broken heart. Possibly she altered 
her views (which no doubt had been in- 
fluenced by exaggerated presentments in 
print of the revolutionary doctrines preached 
in France) when she married an army officer. 
However this may be, Dr. Sirr merely made 
a brief note; but he suggested her mind was 
not strong when she was under Emmet’s 
influence, and I think the fact of her violent 
convulsions and subsequent loss of reason is 
not incompatible with his wording. 

I judge from their long letters printed in 
the book that both Miss Curran and Robert 
Emmet wrote with ease (Emmet was quite 
proficient in the art of disguising his hand- 
writing), and without doubt they had much 
time on their hands. ‘ 

I have received a sympathetic letter with 


reference to Dr. Sirr and implications about 
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him in this discussion ; but in conclusion my 
correspondent writes :— 

“In any case J. D.8.’s note stands. I suppose 
he may have been mistaken in thinking that the 
Emmet-Curran letters formed the whole of the pile 
he saw burnt—perhaps they were contained in it 
along with papers which for some reason were also 
being burnt. But the substance of his note would 
remain, and must still be accounted for.” 

I would merely add that I have not said 
anything insisting upon the note being 
received pedantically. What I have been 
insistent upon is that canons of modern 
historical criticism should be applied ; and it 
seems to me that the note would stand the 
tests of historians acknowledged to be im- 

artial ; though, unless for the purpose of 

elping to bear out other evidence as to the 
leniency of Government, I do not suppose 
it would be brought forward. 

I fear that it may be inferred from Fran- 
cesca’s remarks that Dr. Sirr’s notes are the 
general expression of his own opinions, as 
though he claimed to be a judge of Irish 
history at the time of the rebellion of 1798 
and the insurrection of 1803, and of the 
characters of some individuals concerned. 

I give copies of all the notes, and I think 
it will be admitted they appear to be the out- 
come of a natural instinct to record facts or 
circumstances which were impressed on his 
memory. The ‘D.N.B. shows he did not 
discover the papers until after his father’s 
death. Curran must then have been dead a 
quarter of a century (and many, if not all, 
of Miss Sarah Curran’s immediate relatives 
probably were dead also). Be that as it may, 
there was no likelihood of relatives of Miss 
Curran or of Emmet seeing the note as to 
the correspondence. 

When Dr. Sirr ultimately decided that the 
papers should go to Trinity College, Dublin, 
they were delivered over as he had arranged 

-them. Though the authorities of the College 
at first kept them very guardedly, Sir John 
Gray and Mr. Madden had access to them. 

I believe Dr. Sirr’s note about Miss 
Curran’s and Emmet’s correspondence never 
appeared in print until I sent it to ‘N. & Q”’ 

r. Sirr cannot be held to have carefully 
defeated his father’s humane intentions, as 
FRANCESCA suggests. Even if he gave a second 
thought about the notes, he could not have 
erased them, I believe, without mutilating 
the letters or the album. 

Comes of Dr. Sirr’s Notes. 

Note re letter of Mr. Secretary Cooke to Major 

Sirr (undated). —“‘ Bravo Brennan once a writer 


for the republican party, and acquainted with all 
their characters. He wrote in the Hib" Journal 


very cutting replies to articles in the Press News- | 


aper, exposing their intentions, &c., under the 

Note re an anonymous letter to Major Sirr.— 
“ Anonymous threatening letter, of which he re- 
ceived many.” 

Note re a letter from Sir *** to Major Sirr (circa. 
15 May, 1815).—‘‘ Sir ***, Bart., unfortunately was 
not always sober, or always in his senses. At other 
periods he was as affect¢ and confiding towards my 
ey he was now unreasonable and absurd.— 


Note ve a letter from Lord Dufferin to Major Sirr, 
26 Aug., 1821.—‘‘This was a most extraordinary 
exhibition to put up in Donnybrook Fair. It was 
at the period of His Seaiente’s visit there. Removed 
by Police to Head police office, as calculated to dis- 
turb the public tranquillity.” 

Note ve combination against paying tithes. —Major 
Sirr sent down by Govt., accompanied by one of 
the clerks [this is the gist of the note, I believe]. 
‘©A poor man who attended market was waylaid 
and beat, being mistaken for Cox, who took a con- 
trary road home in the evening after a walk.” 

Besides, there are the notes to Mr. Wick- 
ham’s letter ve the correspondence of Miss 
Curran and Emmet and to a communication 
re O’Brien. I believe these are all, but am 
not absolutely positive. . SIRR. 


‘Tue CLoIsTER AND THE HEARTH’ (10%S, 
iv. 249).—The account of the German inn 
(chap. xxiv. pp. 132 sqgq. in Chatto & Windus’s 
“fine-paper edition,” 1900) and that of the 
Burgundian inn in chap. xxxiii. should 
closely compared with Erasmus’s colloquy 
‘ Diversoria.’ It will be found that Charles 
Reade was indebted to this in many points. 

The shipwreck in chap. lvii. is largely 
based on Erasmus’s ‘ Naufragium.’ There 
are various isolated touches in Reade’s book 
for which he seems to have dra-vn on the 
‘ Colloquize,’ e.y. cf. p. 634, chap. Ixxxiv., with 
‘ Adolescens et Scortum.’ 

It is tempting to indicate the novelist’s 
gains from other sources, such as Shake- 
speare’s comedies and ‘Coryat’s Crudities,” 
but that would be passing beyond the imme- 
diate subject of the query. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

Aldeburgh. 


Some of the material on which Charles 
Reade so admirably wrought came from the 
Colloquies’ of Erasmus. St. SwITHIN. 


‘Don QuixoreE,’ 1595-6 (10 S. iv. 107, 158). 
—Surely the title alone of the volumes is 
sufficient to show that they are not of the 
dates mentioned, as it is in French instead 
of Spanish. The information given on p. 107 
is too meagre for any one to form an opinion. 
But, as has often been said before in ‘N. Ry 


nobody can tell the value of anything with- 
out seeing and inspecting. I have looked at 
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Ashbee’s ‘Iconography,’ but do not find these 
volumes in his lists. THOMAS. 


Street, No. 53 (10S. iii. 427, 493; iv. 
94).—The prints of Westminster and London, 
making a panoramic view which begins with 
the south end of Westminster and ends with 
the Tower and London Bridge, engraved by 
8. & N. Buck. were published “Sept. 11th, 
1749, No. 1, Garden Court, Middle Temple, 
London.” These five prints I have see ed 
me. As to place or places of publication of 
the rest of the (about) 500 views engraved 
by the brothers Buck I know nothing. 

PIERPOINT. 


Eton Scuoot Lists (10 §. iv. 187).—Is 
there any note in these lists of George, 
Earl Waldegrave, who was unfortunately 
drowned when at Eton in 1794, at the early 
age of ten years? He had succeeded to the 
title in 1789, when only five years of age. 
The probability is that he was buried with 
his ancestors at Navestock, in Essex, in the 
mausoleum adjoining the church. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE Purpose oF A Fiaw (10t §. iv. 208). 
—In Lower Bengal, where I lived for many 
years, the same custom was common as 
regards the building of a new pucea (brick) 
house (there were no stones there) and of 
a Muth (Hindoo temple). Some part was 
always left in an unfinished state. The 
reason of this, however, was a superstition 
among the natives that, if any one completed 


such a building, he would die shortly after- 
Might not this Oriental idea have | 


wards. 
some bearing with regard to the Jewish 
dwellings ? ALEX. THOoMs. 


UIPLEY ARMs (10'S. iii. 167).—Some months 
ago Lasked for information as to the existence 
of an heraldic seal of early date bearing the 
arms of Ripley of Ripley Castle, near Foun- 
tains Abbey, Yorkshire, but obtained no 
response. Can any one now give me in- 
formation on another point? In Papworth’s 
‘Ordinary,’ under ‘*3 lions,” there occurs the 
following blazon: ‘Per chev. arg. and az. 
three lions ramp. counterchanged. Srr...... 
Reptey,” and the reference (7.) is to Glover’s 
‘Ordinary,’ Cotton MS. Tiberius D. 10; Harl. 
MSS. 1392 and 1459. But in the copy of 
*Glover’s Roll’ printed in 1868 by George J. 
Armytage I am unable to find any such 
blazon, or any reference to the name of Ripley 
or Repley. Is Mr. Armytage’s Roll the 
‘Ordinary’ referred to in Papworth? And 
if so, how is the omission of this blazon to be 
accounted for ? CALDER. 


OFFICERS OF STATE IN IRELAND (10% §. iv, 
149, 214).—With reference to the answer at 
the latter reference, I should like to state 
that I am acquainted with the lists in the 
‘Book of Dignities,’ and have reason to 
believe them inaccurate. Could any con- 
tributor refer me to the actual records from 
which information may be derived about the 
Otticers of State in Ireland, in particular the 
Principal Secretary of State, or Secretary of 
the Council, and Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, or Secretary for Ireland ? . 

My name is //olt, not “Hall,” as printed 
ante, p. 149. R. Vincent Horr, 

Lincoln College, Oxford. 


The authoritative lists of such oflicers will 
be found in the ‘Liber Munerum Publicorum 
Hiberniv ; or, the Establishments of Ireland 
from the 19th of King Stephen to the 7th 
of George IV., compiled by Rowley Lascelles, 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, under 
the authority of Parliament, and ordered to 
be printed in 1824. An index to the work 
will be found in Appendix III. of the Ninth 
Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records 
in Ireland (1877). Epmunp T. BEWLEy. 


Joun Briand, THE AcToR- 
MANAGER (10 §, iv. 204).—Is Mr. LAWRENCE 
acquainted with what has already appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.’ respecting this celebrated actor? 
See 9" S. xii. 207, 277, 335. 

Everarp CoLeMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Isaac Jonson, oF Massacuusetts (10% 
iv. 227).—Had he any children? His wife, 
Lady Arbella Clinton, a/as ffynes, was a 
descendant of George, Duke of Clarence. 
See the ‘Plantagenet Roll,’ Clarence vol., 
p- 174. Any information would greatly 
oblige. Ruvieny. 

Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 


Tue ALMSMEN, WesTMINSTER ABBEY (10 
S. iv. 168, 236).—May I be permitted to say 
that, if Mr. Hartanp-OXx.ey be right as to 
the constitution of this body of men—and it 
would appear from his statement that he 
must be—there seems to be something wrong 
somewhere? I have been informed that a 
Mr. Smith, lately connected with the church 
of St. James the Less, Westminster, and pre- 
viously in the employment of Messrs. Mowlem 
& Co.. has been, upon the suggestion of the 
Rev. Theophilus Greatorex, the vicar of that 
church, nominated to be one of the almsmen 
by the Dean of Westminster ; and a further 
statement was made to me that the aforesaid 
Mr. Smith has never been in either the navy 
or army. It may not be out of place to 
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ask if the old constitution of Queen Elizabeth 
has been changed ; and, if so, when it was 
done, and by what authority. 
Epwarp TANSLEY. 
Warwick Street, South Belgravia, S.W. 


CoMBERMERE ABBEY (10% §. iv. 229).— 
Possibly Mr. BErEsForD may like to be re- 
ferred to ‘The Book of the Abbot of Comber- 
mere, 1289-1529,’ containing abstracts of 
Nantwich deeds, leases, and rentals between 
those dates relating to lands, dwellings, salt 
houses, and pikes in Nantwich belonging to 
the abbot and convent of Combermere, 
published by Mr. James Hall, of Nantwich, 
for the Record Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

I do not know where the chartulary of 
Combermere Abbey is, but probably Viscount 
Combermere, who lives at Chaseley House, 
Rugeley, might be able to throw some light 
on the subject. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


ALMANSA (10 §. iv. 248).—The full name 
is Andres de Almansa y Mendoza. Several 
of his letters, in Spanish, will be found in 
the British Museum Library. An English 
translation of one of them, called ‘A Rela- 
tion of the Departure of the Prince of Wales 
from Madrid, 1623,’ is given in Lord Somers’s 
‘Collection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts,’ 
edited by Sir Walter Scott, 1809, vol. ii. 
p- 540, but the author’s name is abbreviated 
to “ Andrez de Mendoza.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


**Our countryman ” mentioned in the quo- 
tation is evidently Prince Charles, not Andrea 
de Almansa y Mendoza, author of ‘ Nove- 
dades de esta Corte y Avisos recibidos de 
otras Partes, 1621-26.’ An edition of this 
book was published at Madrid in 1886. 

Rosert B. 

64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Dummer Famity (10 §. iv. 230).—There 
are depositions on record in regard to the 
rectory of Hardwick, Bucks, showing that 
John Dummer was rector there in 1689. An 
abstract of title in my possession relative to 
the manors of Cossington and Rooksbridge, 
in East and West Pennard, Somersetshire, 
recites indentures dated 1 June, 1792, to 
which Nathaniel Dance, Esq., and Harriet 
his wife, late Harriet Dummer, widow and 
executrix of Thomas Dummer, Esq., were 
parties. 

The late Prof. Edward Elbridge Salisbury, 
of New Haven, Connecticut, printed an 


account of the Pyldren- Dummer family in 


his ‘Family Memorials,’ which appeared in 
1885. He subsequently wrote to me that 
Mr. H. F. Waters had discovered evidence to 
fill a gap of which Col. Chester had said it 
was “a gap that cannot be bridged ”—carry- 
ing back the Dummers of New England to 
the middle of the twelfth century. 
GeorcE F. T. SHERWOOD. 
50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S8.E. 


Your correspondent will find a sixteenth- 
century ener to _ family in Col. Ches- 
’s ‘London Marriage Licences.’ 
D.C. 
There is a monumental brass plate in Latin, 
in Dummer Church, Basingstoke, Hants, to 
the memory of William Dommer and Helen 
his wife, who both died on 12 April, 1427, 
which may be of interest to your corre- 
spondent. See 6" 8. 1. 335, 413. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The late Dr. Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s 
Guide’ gives references to this family 
in the following books: ‘ Brocas of Beaure- 
paire,’ by M. Burrows, p. 324; the Somerset 
Archeological Society’s Z'ransactions, xvi. 
114; Vew England Register, xxxv. 254, 321 ; 
The Genealogist, New Series, xiv. 172. 

E. A. Fry. 

124, Chancery Lane. 


Tf Harpinccourt will write direct I can 
give him the reference to two old Dummer 
lawsuits. GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


References to obituary notices of eight 
Dummers (1724 to 1781) will be found in 
‘Musgrave’s Obituary,’ vol. xlv. of the Har- 
leian Society, published 1900. 

Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


W. R. Bexrtetp (10 §. iv. 267).—Died in 
London, 28 October, 1853; organist of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate. W. H. CumMInGs. 


Dr. William Richard Bexfield died 29 Octo- 
ber, 1853, and was buried in St. Mary’s, 
Paddington, 31 October. Grove’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
gives 28 October as the date of death. In 
the register of death it is, however, given as 
above. The date of burial is taken from the 
sexton’s book. Bexfield died at 12, Mon- 
mouth Road South. J. 8.8. 

[Several other correspondents are thanked for 
replies. ] 

(10 §. iv. 229, 251, 296).—When 
in the town of Grand Andely, Normandy, 
this summer, I noticed several gibbet-like 
structures standing in various places near 
the roadside. On inquiring their purpose I 
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was told that they were for hanging lights 
to on dark winter nights. In every case 
bricks or pieces of wood were suspended to 
keep the ropes in place over the pulleys. I 
venture to throw out the suggestion that it 
was an old-time lamp-post of this kind that 
General Booth saw. It will be noticed that 
“on a hill a few yards from the road” is a 
likely enough position for a light. Carving 
the piece of wood used to keep the rope in 
place into the form of a man’s head would 
easily suggest itself. 
W. B. Prrpeavux. 


The gibbet which General Booth saw 
stands on the roadside between Elsdon and 
Cambo, at a place called Sting Cross, a wild 
and lonely spot in the northern uplands of 
Northumberland. The present gibbet is not 
old, but was erected by Sir Charles Trevelyan 
(father of the biographer of Macaulay) on 
the spot where stood “ Winter’s Stob.” This | 
was the gibbet on which hung the body | 
of William Winter, who was executed for | 
murder at Newcastle on 10 August, 1792. | 
The details of the story will be found in | 
The Monthly Chronicle of North-Country | 
Love and Legend, vol. i. pp. 106, 186. | 


Winter | 
had murdered an old woman, and after being | 
hanged at Newcastle his body was suspended | 
on the gibbet until through decomposition | 
every vestige of it disappeared. Its place. 
was supplied by a wooden eftigy, of which | 
eventually only the head remained. The | 
gibbet itself fell to decay, and, as I have 
remarked above, the present erection is 
modern. Even now it is an uncanny enough 
sight ; but what must it have been to the 
solitary traveller a century ago, when the 
decaying body and the creaking chains came 
suddenly within view just when darkness 
was coming on ? 

I have a photograph of Winter’s Stob, and 
also one of the Caxton gibbet, which I 
believe is still standing in Cambridgeshire. 
Both are at the disposal of your corre- 
spondent. W. E. Wirson. 

Hawick. 


On 1 August, 1832, Wm. Jobling was tried 
at Durham Assizes for the murder of Nicholas 
Fairless, a magistrate, and sentenced to be 
hanged and his body hung in chains near the 
scene of the murder, which took place on a 
road leading from South Shields to Jarrow, 
round Jarrow Slake, a large expanse of mud 
flats,dry at low tide,stretching from the Tyne. 
A — of these mud flats was taken to 
make the Tyne Dock of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company—the most important dock 
on the Tyne. The gibbet was set up on the 


slake at a little distance from the road, and 
the “stob” remained until the dock was made, 
somewhere about the middle of the last 
century. The cage in which the body was 
encased, made of hoop-iron, is now in the 
collection of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle, in their museum at the Blackgate 
in that city. For an account of the trial and 
gibbeting see Sykes’s ‘ Local Records,’ vol. ii. 


p. 388 R. B—r. 
The date in my reply should have been 
1847, not 1849. ALN, 


AvuTHor oF Quotation Wantep (10% §, 
iv. 249).—The lines ‘She never found fault 
with you” are from Mrs. E. B. Browning's 
poem ‘ My Kate.’ Buancue Hutton. 


Ducuess or Cannizaro (10 §. iv. 265),— 
The Duke of Cannizaro lived in the mansion 
on the west side of Wimbledon Common 
which had been occupied previously b 
Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville. tt 
was afterwards called Cannizaro House. Mr. 
Bartlett, in his ‘History of Wimbledon,’ 

. 164, writes: “The Duke of Cannizaro, 
originally Count St. Antonio, was a refugee, 
who married a rich English heiress, and 
became immortalized in one of the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends.’” W. P. Courtney. 

If E. M. will make a search among the 
marriages given in ‘The Annual Register’ or 

the Gentleman’s Magazine, in or before 1831, 
he will perhaps get the name of the lady in 
question. EpWarpb SMITH. 

Putney. 


“TINTERERO” (10 iv. 267).—Judging b 
its form, I think this is a Spanish word, 
though I cannot find it in any Spanish dic- 
tionary. It appears to be derived from 
tinta, ink, and may be a popular name for 
those huge cuttle-fish which emit a black 
fluid like ink when in danger of being taken. 
Compare the term ‘‘ink-fish” applied to them 
by English sailors. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


I would suggest that there is no such word 
in French, or in any other of the continental 
languages, and that it is simply a misprint 
for the Spanish word tintorera. 

The dictionary of the Spanish Academ 
gives tintorera as the female of tiburon, whic 
it describes as a marine fish, a species of dog 
or wolf, but of monstrous size, reaching to 
20 ft. in length, and of corresponding bulk. 
It gives some further particulars, and adds 
it is most voracious of human flesh. 

In Velazquez’s ‘Spanish Dictionary ’ t¢bwron 
is given as the equivalent of shark ; and ‘in 
the ‘Imperial English Dictionary’ teburo 1s 
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said to be a fish of the shark kind; but in 
neither of these latter authorities is tintorera 
to be met with. 


GeorGE BucHaNnan (10 iv. 147, 234).— 
There were, as Mr. PrERPOINT surmises, two 
George Buchanans. The one was the poet 
and historian, who instilled scholarship into 
James J., and the other was the monarch’s 
jester. Owing tothe influence of chap-books, 
facade of the latter continue to float among 
the Scottish peasantry, and he is the only 
George Buchanan of whom they have any 
knowledge. Even scholars, imperfectly in- 
formed, sometimes confound the activities of 
the two men. The following riddle on a 
bottle of ale perpetuates the jester’s per- 
sonality among the schoolboys of to-day :— 

As I cam’ ower Stirlin’ brig 
I met in wi’ George Buwhannan ; 

I took aff his head and drank his blude, 
An’ left his body stannin’. 


Tuomas BayNe. 
In a note to ‘The Household Book of the 
Lady Marie Stuart’ (1815, p. 37), Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe observes :— 
“Tn the year 1637 professed fools were on the 


Rogpert CRAWFORD. 


decline...... James the Sixth, besides Archie and) 


George Buchanan the historian, whom vulgar tra- 
dition classes with these sages, possessed another 
fool, David Drummond.” 

R. L. Moreton. 


Tue ORIGIN oF ‘SHE Stoops To CoNQUER’ 
(10 §. iv. 261).—Excepting the substitution 
of “Fetherston” for “ Featherston” as the 
name of Mr. Hardcastle’s prototype, there 
is nothing new in Mr. Epwarp Manson’s 
communication. Goldsmith’s juvenile blunder 
and the trick played upon him by Lord 
Clare’s daughter are mentioned by most 
biographers. As regards the former, how- 
ever, Mr. MANson will be able to correct 
some of his details by a reference to Forster's 
admirable ‘ Life and Times of Oliver Gold- 
smith, bk. i.ch.i. EE. Drevin. 


Duptey Arms (10S. iv. 230).—The efforts 
which Sir Robert Dudley made to prove his 
legitimacy as son of Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, would certainly not afford any 
ground for supposing that he repudiated, or 
even modified, the arms of his father, although 
the latter used to speak of him as his “ base 
son.” The son’s arms were probably there- 
fore identical with those of his father, who, 
on his appointment by Elizabeth to the 
governorship of the Low Countries, gave a 
significant indication of his ambitious cha- 
racter by relinquishing his own crest of the 

reen lion with two tails, and signing all 
instruments with the more ancient one of 


the bear and staff, to which he was entitled 
through deriving his pedigree from the illus- 
trious Earls of Warwick. Now when Sir 
Robert Dudley was outlawed and went to 
Florence, he there assumed the title of Earl 
of Warwick, and it is highly probable that 
he also adopted the bear and staff of his 
ancestors as arms, badge, or crest. The green 
lion with two tails, quartered with the bear 
and staff, may be seen carved in the very 
interesting and artistically executed device 
of John Dudley, the grandfather of Sir 
Robert, on the right of the fireplace in the 
Beauchamp Tower of the Tower of London. 
J. Ho~tpeEN MacMIcHAkL. 


The following is from ‘A Help to English 
History,’ by P. Heylyn, D.D., London, 1680: 
**a.D. 1551. John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
and Lord Admiral, Duke of Northumberland, 
beheaded by Queen Mary. O. a Lyon Ram- 
pant, az., double quivee, vert.” 

MonxKBARNS. 


‘Tue Frrst Earrinc’ (10% §. iv. 228).— 
This painting by Sir David Wilkie, which 
now hangs in the Tate Gallery, Westminster, 
represents, I believe, certain members of the 
Bedford family in the reign of William IV. 
It is, I should say, a study in expression, that 
on the child’s face being divided between a 
natural fear of the operation which she is 
about to undergo, and a pleased anticipation 
of wearing the jewels which are seen in the 
elder lady’s lap. But in my opinion, although 
the phrase “il faut souffrir pour étre belle” 
may justly be applied to the pain of ear- 
boring, it is even more applicable to the 
suffering endured by those who strive to 
acquire a slim waist or small feet by artificial 
means. 

By the way, your correspondent would, 
perhaps, like to know that a rather clever 
little poem descriptive of Sir D. Wilkie’s 
picture appeared in 7he Lady a few years 
ago. F. Warts. 


Rosert Hartey, or Oxrorp (10S, 
iv. 206).—‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxvi. p. 410, says: 
“The actual relationship, however, between 
Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford, and 
Abigail Hill has never been discovered.” 
The Duchess of Marlborough asserted that 
her aunt, Mrs. Hill, told her that “her hus- 
band was in the same relation to Mr. Harley as 
she was to me.” Nathaniel (1665-1720), third 
son of Sir Edward Harley, and younger 
brother of Oxford, was a merchant. 

A. R. Bayzey. 


“ PICCANINNY ” (10 §. iv. 27, 128, 255).—At 
the last reference it is suggested that we 
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have the same first element in piccaninny and 
picayune. This is not the case. Picayune is 
an Anglicized phonetic version of the French 
picaillon. In Paris this word is only em- 
ployed in the plural (es pcazllons) as a some- 
what slangy expression for money generally, 
something like our term ‘the pieces”; but 
in Florida and Louisiana it is applied speci- 
fically to the half-real, or five cents. Picayune 
is unfortunately a bad spelling. It should 
have been picayoon, and would then more 
easily be seen to fall under the general rule 
that French final -on becomes -oon in English, 
as in macaroon, pantaloon, &e. Compare the 
Anglo-Irish boyyoon, bosthoon, yossoon, for old 
French Jacon, baston, garcon. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


‘VILLIKINS AND HIS DinaH’ (10'S, iv. 188, 


277).—An old edition of this song, with the 
music for the voice and the piano, is “ David- 
son’s Musical Treasury, No. 691, Price, 
Threepence. London: Davidson, Peter's. 
Hill, Doctors’ Commons.” The title on the. 
front page is ‘ Vilikens [not ‘‘ Villikins ”] 
and his Dinah.” Under it is a picture of a 
dirty fellow in patched clothes, and a broken | 
white hat with a black band, with a sodden, | 
unshaven face, carrying a clarionet under. 
one arm. The name of the draughtsman 
given as Bonner. Across one corner is 
printed in grotesque writing, “this is the! 
ginooine Song and no mistake Jem Baggs + | 
his mare.” At the foot, ‘The Publisher 
reserves to himself the right to translate this 
beautiful Poem into the French Language 
according to International Treaty.” 

The title on the second page, where the 
song and music begin, is :— 

‘“‘The Celebrated Antediluvian and_ Dolefully 
Pathetic Lyrical Legend of Willikind and his 
Dinah, with the Melancholy and Uncomfortable 
Fate of ‘Ye Dismal Parients,’ sung by Mr. F 
Robson at the Royal Olympic Theatre, And by 
Mr. J. L. Toole (Comedian), at the Theatres 
Royal Cork, Dublin, and Edinburgh, with immense 
Success; also at the various Literary Institutions 
in London, in his popular Entertainment of 
* Sayings and Doings.’ ” 

The instruction at the beginning is “Con 
gusto, and rather ritoorallando.” There are 
six stanzas, and a “ Mori-al” as a seventh ; 
then three “Extra Verses, only recently 
recovered from the original Chaldean MSS. 
in the British Museum,” the last of which is 
“ Another Mori-al—Number Two.” Altogether 
ten stanzas. 

The ‘* spoken ” interpolations are the same 
as those which appear in ‘120 Comic Songs 
sung by Sam Cowell, where similarly the 


“hero” is called ‘* Vilikens” in the title, but 


** Willikind ” in the song. 


A version of the song (seven stanzas) 
appears in “Kyle’s Comic Vocalist, con- 
taining the Songs as edited and sung by 
Sam Cowell. Glasgow :—Morison Kyle.” In 
this version the name is ‘ Villikins” both in 
the title and in the song. There are other 
variations, and there are no “spoken” 
interpolations. The old edition which I have 
quoted has been here for some fifty years. 

Some of these bygone comic songs appear 
very strange to-day ; so many of them are 
tales of tragedy—e.y., ‘ Vilikens and_ his 
Dinah’; ‘Alonzo the Brave and the Fair 
Imogene’; ‘The Ratcatcher’s Daughter’; 
‘Billy Vite and Nelly Green; or, the Ghost 
of a Sheep’s Head’; ‘Oh my Love’s Dead.’ 
I have before me four books of comic songs ; 
not one has a publisher's date. 

Rosert PrerPornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


‘Villikins and his Dinah’ was sung by 
Robson, the great actor, nightly for months 
at the Adelphi. P.G. W. 


JANE WENHAM, THE WitTcH oF WALKERN 
(10 §. iv. 149, 197).—To the bibliography of 
Jane Wenham given in ‘N. & Q., 2" S. iv. 
131, may be added “The Defense of the Pro- 
ceedings against Jane Wenham...... By Francis 
Bragge,” published the same year as the other 
pamphlets by E. Curll. I can find no trace of 
any portrait of the unfortunate woman. 

H. C. AnpREws. 


“Boppy (10 §. iv. 208).—A 
policeman who was used to a uniformity of 
clothing, as worn by the poor, might fairly 
be thought to be dazzled by any break in 
their general costume which exhibited “new 
or fine articles of clothing.” A similar slang 
expression in Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dic- 


F. tionary’ is ‘* bobby-twister ”—7.e., a burglar 


who would hesitate at nothing, not even at 
shooting any policeman who might be 
endeavouring to capture him. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The History of England from the Accession of 
George II1.to the Close of Pitt’s First Administra- 
tion, 1760-1801, By William Hunt, M.A. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tus admirable work, by the President of the 

Royal Historical Society, is the first volume of a 

new series undertaken by Messrs. Longman, the 

importance and value of which it is difficult to 
exaggerate. In conception the series in question 
runs on lines similar to those of ‘The Cambridge 
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Modern History.’ Both are to be in twelve volumes, 
and are the results of co-operative labour; both 
employ in their production the best historical 
talent of the day ; and the two constitute a curious 
and significant innovation upon modern practice. 
Points of difference are at least as noteworthy as 
those of resemblance. Instead of extending over 
various countries and continents, as does the series 
earlier in its appearance, the present collection of 
histories is confined to Britain, and indeed, in a 
sense, to England. Devoting as it does one of its 
twelve volumes to history antecedent to 1066, the 
later series cannot call itself modern, and though 
many writers participate in the entire work, each 
one has a volume to himself, and the work is less 
a compilation by various hands than a series of 
separate works attached to each other by _no 
chain stronger than that of sequence. The 
earlier is, as its name_ signifies, an outcome 
of Cambridge; the present belongs mainly to 
Oxford. University College and King’s College, 
London, Edinburgh University, the Victoria 
University of Manchester, and Yale University, 
New Haven. are all represented, but two-thirds 
of the contributors boast Oxford degrees. For 
particulars concerning a scheme promising in 
conception and propitious in commencement our 
readers must turn to the published announcements. 
We have but to commend the general plan, and 
welcome the opening and, it may be supposed, 
typical specimen set before us. Three volumes are 
to be expected during the remaining quarter of the 
year, and the subsequent portions of the work will, 
it is hoped, appear in bi-monthly instalments. 
Each volume will, however, like the present, have 
an appendix describing the chief autlaeliion with 
some indication of their respective trustworthiness, 
together with a separate index and two or more 
maps. 

Vol. x. is the first to appear. It is by Dr. William 
Hunt, joint editor with Dr. Reginald Lane Poole of 
the entire series, and gives, it may be supposed, a 
full idea of the system to be adopted throughout. On 
the period now dealt with Dr. Hunt is an acknow- 
ledged authority ; witness his lives of George III., 
Pitt, and others contributed to the ‘D.N.B.’ It may 
be supposed also to have been accepted by him on 
account of its difficulties and its unattractiveness, 
since it comprises a period of extreme political 
corruption, and deals with the grievous mismanage- 
ment of our colonies, the loss of America, the 
surrender of English armies to those who were 
regarded as rebels, continual outbreaks in Ireland, 
and, at the same time, terrible poverty and suffer- 
ing at home. We had, of course, a self-proclaimed 
Englishman on the throne in place of aliens such 
as were his two predecessors. George III. was, 
indeed, so far as his lights extended, a loyal, patriotic 
gentleman, distinguished for far more than that 


Household virtue most uncommon 
Of constancy to a bad ugly woman, 


with which alone Byron would credit him. The 
description of George III. is the first of the brilliant 
pen-and-ink portraits with which Dr. Hunt’s 
volume is charged. By the side of this must needs 
be studied the characters of his mother, by whom he 
was so strongly influenced, and of Bute, who shared 

er unpopularity, and was credited with being 
her paramour. It is satisfactory, though not unex- 
pected, to find Dr. Hunt rejecting this accusation as 
a malicious scandal, and declaring that there is no 


evidence for it. Bute, at any rate, contributed to 
harden George III. in that dogged resolution to 
rule which was to be responsible for so many 
calamities, individual and national. The king of 
Fanny Burney we do not see, but we hear of him, 
at least at the outset, as “‘a pure-minded and well- 
bred young man,” whose political system was, it is 
said, largely based on Bolingbroke’s essay ‘ On the 
Idea of a Patriot King.” As an instance of the 
corruption that prevailed, Dr. Hunt says that in 
1761 ‘‘the new-rich bought seats as openly as 
they bought their horses,” and states that the 
borough of Sudbury advertised itself as for sale. 
Of res i III.’s queen it is succinctly said that 
“‘she did not meddle in affairs of State, she bore 
fifteen children, and had many domestic virtues.” 
Her influence seems, none the less, to have been 
considerable and beneficial. Severe things are said 
about the circumstances attendant on Pitt’s first 
resignation. A fair amount of information is given 
anent Sir Francis Dashwood in the “childish 
mummery, the debauchery, and blasphemy of the 
‘Franciscans’” at Medmenham. Of Burkeit is said 
that he had “‘little tact, an impatient temper, and 
often spoke with execrable taste.” 

Many admirable thumbnail sketches strike us 
during perusal. Here is one of Grafton: “A man 
of pleasure and of culture, in some points a true 
descendant of Charles II., he was out of his proper 
element in political life. He grudged leaving his 
kennels at Wakefield Lodge or the heath at New- 
market to transact public business in London, and 
pews reading a play of Euripides at Euston to 

eing bored by a debate at Westminster.” It is 
staggering to hear of the corruption at the election 
of 1768, and to find the city of Oxford offering to 
return its two sitting members if they would pay 
the city’s debts, 5,670/. A severe judgment is passed 
upon Junius, who is accepted as Francis, possibly 
helped by Temple. Very interesting chapters. 
are those devoted to Wilkes and Beckford. With 
the colonial rebellion we reach, naturally, the 
most important and stimulating portion of the 
book. Our author traces back to 1690 the influences 
which underlay the American rebellion, and regards. 
it as, sooner or later, inevitable. It is needless to 
say that in this, as in all parts of the work, he 
writes with complete temperance and impartiality. 
His book, which we cannot further follow, is in. 
almost all respects ideal. There are partisans who 
will charge portions of it with Jingoism, and much 
of it is strongly influenced by what has been 
recently written on the command of the sea. In 
these matters we are with Dr. Hunt, and we regard 
the entire work with admiration. If continued 
with equal brilliancy the series will be invaluable, 
and we unhesitatingly pronounce the present 
volume statesmanlike, scholarly, and erudite. 


Registers of Burials at the Temple Church, 1628- 
1853, With an Introduction by the Rev. H. G.. 
Woods, D.D. (Sotheran & Co.) 

By order of the Library Committee of the Inner- 

Temple, and with the consent and support of the 

Society of the Middle Temple, the register of 

burials at the Temple Church, a portion of which 

has already appeared in the shape of appendixes. 
to Inderwick’s ‘Calendar of the Inner Temple 

Records,’ has now been published separately and 

in its entirety, with an introduction by the Master 

of the Temple, many of whose -predecessors have 
officiated at one or other of the interments recorded 
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Apart from the great names supplied of judges and 
other legal luminaries belonging to one or other of 
the two inns, the burials include those of many 
men eminent in letters. First in rank comes, of 
course, Oliver Goldsmith, and next, perhaps, sed 
Zongo intervallo, John Selden, James Howell of the 
Epistol Ho-elianz,’ Dainee Barrington, and James 
Boswell the younger, the Shakespeare editor, with 
others of less reputation, and a few men more or 
less distinguished in science. More interesting, in 
some senses, are the records of obscurities who by 
accident are ‘* there sepultured,” for the list is far 
from being confined to benchers and legal lumi- 
naries or to those now scarcely more obscure 
individuals who exercised humbler professions, as 
clerks, servants, pannyermen, —. butlers, 
or even laundresses. Now and then we wonder 
how Mr. Anthony Lewis, sea captain, comes to 
depart this life in 1634 at Baron Trever’s chambers 
in the Inner Temple; or read how ‘‘One Longe, a 
stranger,” that died in Middle!Temple Walkes of 
the plague in 1636, is buried in the churchyard ; 
or how on 5 September, 1882, there was ‘* Buried 
in the churchyard a man found drowned at the 
‘Temple Stairs. Name unknown.” In the year 1665 
appears frequently at the end of a record, “* Of the 
plague.” This dismal entry is generally affixed to 
the name of a servant, the master having, pre- 
sumably, departed to live or die in the country. 
In 1652 Mrs. Katheryne Shuter is announced as the 
** wife of John Shuter, esquire, antientest barrester 
of the honourable societie of the Inner Temple.” 
Antient”’ is often used, but antientest”’ is un- 
common. Richard Aburey is simply described as 
“an ancient gent.” In 1773-4 (p. 69) are recorded 
the deaths of Joseph, Valentina, Jane, Sophia, 
Charles, Martha, Sarah, Catherine, Charles, Lucy, 
Humphrey, Joseph (2), Ann, Robert, and John 
Temple. Why the name should occur so freely 
will be better understood when it is stated that the 
ypatronymicin question isthat constantly bestowed on 
Soanidines, who appear to have been very numerous. 
Another striking thing in the entries is the attempt 
to detine strictly the place of the tomb. Amphelia 
Lisle is thus said to lie ‘Sin the round walke of the 
Temple church under the north window at the end 
of the iron grate or monements of the Knight 
“Tempelers”; and Lady Elizabeth Younge is buried 
“in the Temple church neere the highe alter, 
‘betwixt the doore and Mr. Clement Coke’s monu- 
ment, close by the doore and wall att the upper 
-end of the quire in the syde isle on the inner Temple 
side.” Like some others, this gentlewoman was 
buried at night. Two succeeding entries, equally 
grim, record the murder in Tanfield Court of Eliza- 
beth Harrison, Ann Price, and Lidia Duncomb. 
These were slain by Sarah Malcolm, whose portrait 
‘in the condemned cell was painted by Hogarth. 
There is, it is seen, much that is interesting in 
the volume, the publication of which is, in all 
respects, judicious and commendable. For Sarah 
Malcolm see 6t" S. xii. 205, &c., and Mr. Seccombe’s 
article in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


‘Quaint Sayings from the Works of Sir Thomas 
Browne. By Martin Hood Wilkin. (Stock.) 
Tus very elegant and attractive little volume, con- 
sisting of pregnant passages from ‘ Religio Medici,’ 
‘Christian Morals,’ ‘Hydriotaphia,’ ‘The Garden 
-of Cyrus,’ &c., has a portrait of Sir Thomas, and 
is in a charming binding. Without in any way 
exhausting the Norwich knight, whose fame stands 


higher than ever, it contains a marvellous amount 
of wit and wisdom, of wise reflection and quaint 
utterance. 


Goethe's Faust. 

(Bell & Sons.) 
To “The York Library” has been added Miss 
Swanwick’s vigorous and acceptable translation of 
‘Faust.’ In another useful and commendable form 
the work has long been accessible. Both parts of 
‘Faust’ are included in the volume, as is all the 
translator's very useful prefatory matter. To bring 
it up to date an introduction and a bibliography 
are added by Dr. Karl Breul, one of the best- 
informed and most accurate of modern scholars, 
The volume thus constituted is, accordingly, one of 
the best and most serviceable of a fine series. We 
welcome with delight each succeeding volume of 
“The York Library,” and rarely fail to reread a 
portion, if not the whole, in this new and alluring 
guise. This volume is specially welcome, since, 
apart from the fact that it supplies us with the 
best results of modern criticism of Goethe, it in- 
are us with the hope that the autobiography, the 
‘Wilhelm Meister,’ the ‘ Conversations with Ecker- 
mann,’ and other works may follow in the same 
exquisitely readable shape. Is not a reprint con- 
ceivable of Lewes’s ‘ Life of Goethe ’? 


Translated by Anna Swanwick, 


The Newspaper Reader's Companion, aserviceable 
little book by Mr. Albert M. Hyamson, has been 
added to Routledge’s “ Miniature Reference Series.” 


THE last number of 7'he Photominiature is of a 
helpfully practical nature. Some pictures by Mr. 
Curtis of Red Indians are specially excellent. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, after the exact 
wot th, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

J. A, R. (“ Apolaustic ”). —Self-indulgent. See 
quotations in ‘N.E.D.’ 

T. (“ Detached Belfries’’).—Anticipated 
ante, p. 290. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


FLY beet 
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FOR GOOD SERVICE AND BEST BOOKS (New and Old) 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


LIBRARY. 


All the Most Important Works, Biographies and 
Memoirs, Travel and Sport, History, Theology, 
Science and Sociology, Natural History, Literature 
and Art, Poetry and Essays, Topography, Fiction, 
Reviews, and Miscellaneous Works. 


The newest and best books of popular interest are added as published. 
The books are delivered to the Bookstalls to Subscribers’ orders, 
carriage paid. 

Over 800 branches to which Subscribers can be transferred. 

Special Travelling Subscriptions, entitling Members to exchange at 
any branch without previous notice, Terms on application, 

Books exchanged by Parcel Post, Rail, or other means from the 


Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom. Boxes supplied 
gratis. 


Prospectus and List of recent Books in circulation and any other information 
canfbe obtained upon application. 


A CATALOGUE of SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW RE- 
MAINDER BOOKS, offered at greatly reduced prices, is 
published monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


Head Office: 186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
(Howard Street Entrance). 
BRANCHES AT ALL THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 
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